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Memorabilia. 
CORRESPONDENT suggests that we 
** should place on record in ‘N. and q.’ 
the following advertisement which appeared 
in The Times of Aug. 18, 1931. 
is hereby given that FRANCIS 

CAPPER BROOKE of Utford, in the 
County of Suffolk, squire, who died on the 
13th January, 1886, by his Will dated the 28th 
October 1885, made such dispositions of his 
mansion house and estate known as Ufford 
Place and certain other property that pend- 
ing an event which may, but probably will not 
happen, the said properties now stand settled 
to the use of such person as his ‘Trustees 
should, in manner by the said Will directed, 
ascertain and determine to have been at the 
time of the decease of the said Francis Capper 
Brooke the heir male of the body of Sir 

Thomas Brook, Knight, formerly of Holditch 
Court, who died about the year 1418 and was 
buried in Thorncombe Church, during his 
natural life, and from and after his decease, 
to the use of the first son of the body of such 
heir male of the said Sir Thomas Brook to 
he lawfully begotten and the heirs male of the 
hody of such first son lawfully issuing and in 
default or on failure of such issue to the use 
of the second, third, fourth, fifth and 
every other subsequent son born of the 
said heir male of the body of the said Sir 
Thomas Brook lawfully to be begotten accord- 
mg to priority of birth and the several and 
respective heirs male of their respective bodies 
lawfully issuing, with divers remainders over. 
And the said Francis Capper Brooke directed 
his Trustees, for the purpose of ascertaining 
the person who should he such heir male ot 
the hody of the said Sir Thomas Brook at 
the time of the decease of the said Francis 
Capper Brooke, to insert a notice or advertise- 
ment in the “ London Gazette ” and two of 
the London Daily newspapers, three times in 
each paper in each year in the course of the 
three years next after an event which in fact 
happened on the 25th February, 1930, requir- 
ing the person who at the time of the decease 
of the said Francis Capper Brooke should 


have been the heir male of the body of the 
said Sir Thomas Brook or the issue male of 
such person, forthwith to establish his or their 
title under the trusts of his Will to the said 
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properties. And the said Francis Capper 
Brooke further directed that the person or 
persons who should claim to have been the 
heir male of the body of the said Sir Thomas 
Brook at the time otf the decease of the said 
Francis Capper Brooke or the issue male of 
such person or persons, should make claim to 
the said properties by inserting a notice of 
such his or their claim in the ‘ London 
Gazette ” and by delivering a copy of such 
notice signed by him or them or his or their 
guardian or guardians, committee or commit- 
tees, to the Trustees for the time being of his 
Will. or by affixing a copy of such notice, 
signed as aforesaid, to the door of the prin- 
cipal entrance to his said Mansion house at 
Ufford aforesaid. 

I. the undersigned, being the Trustee of the 
said Will, hereby give notice accordingly. My 
address for service of notice of claims is, c/o 
Corbould, Righy & Co., 1, Henrietta Street, 
Cavendish Square, London, W.1, and I shall 
proceed to deal, in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the said Will and an Order of the 
Court made on the 30th July 1930, with all 
claims made in compliance with the aforesaid 
directions. 

It is further provided by the said Will that 
in case the person who, at the time of the 
decease of the said Francis Capper Brooke, 
should be the heir male of the body of the 
said Sir Thomas Brook and the issue male 
of such person should, for the period of five 
years next after an event which in fact hap- 
pened on the 25th February 1930, neglect or 
fail to make such claims as aforesaid in manner 
aforesaid, then and in such case all and every 
the trusts and provisions thereinbetore de- 
clared and contained in favour and for the 
benefit of such heir male of the body of the 
said Sir Thomas Brook and the issue male of 
such person should, from and immediately after 
the expiration of the said period of five years, 
be absolutely void and of no effect, and that 
the trusts and provisions contained in the Will 
to take effect from and after the decease and 
failure of the issue male of the heir male of 
the body of the said Sir Thomas Brook should 
be accelerated and take effect in the same man- 
ner as if there was no heir male of the body 
of the said Sir Thomas Brook nor any issue 
male of such heir male then living. 

Accordingly the last day upon which a claim 
can be made is the 25th February, 1935 but the 
Will requires claimants to establish their Title 
forthwith, and J, the undersigned, hereby re- 
quest claimants to make their claims at an 
early date and to select the alternative of de- 
livering a copy of the notice of claim signed as 
aforesaid to me at the address above and below 
mentioned in preference to affixing a copy 
thereof signed as aforesaid to the door of the 
principal entrance to the Mansion House at 
Uiford aforesaid. It is imperative for every 
claimant to insert a notice of his or her claim 
in the “‘ London Gazette ” and I cannot consider 
any claim unless it is in the form of a copy of 
the notice so inserted and signed as aforesaid. 

J. H, LACHLAN WHITE (the present 
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Trustee of the Will of the said Francis 

Capper Brooke deceased) ¢/o 

CORBOULD RIGBY & Co., 1, Henrietta 

Street Cavendish Square, London, W.1. 

UR correspondent, Mr. A. 8. E, Acker- 

mann sends us the following. We are 

glad to associate ourselves with a_ protest 

against perpetuation of historical inac- 
euracy : 

‘JT think a contemporary protest should be 
recorded in ‘N. and Q.’ in regard to the 
memorial window recently placed the 
Guildhall, London, which depicts Whitting- 
ton burning £60,000 worth of bonds. This, as 
most readers of ‘ N. and Q.’ know, is pure 
fiction, and it seems a great pity that our 
City Fathers have so little regard for his- 
torical facts as to have allowed this legend to 
be more or less indelibly recorded in stained 
glass, where it will spread an untruth not 
only among our own people, but also among 


Messrs. 


many from over-seas.’’ 
HE Buckinghamshire Architectural and 
Archaeological Society are to be con- 


gratulated on the new number (Vol. xii—No., 
5) of their Records. Myr. G. Herbert Fowler 
identifies the site concerned in a twelfth cen- 
tury boundary dispute, and sets out the docu- 
ments relating to it. The lands contended 
about lay apparently where North Crawley, 
Stagsden, Kempston and Cranfield meet ; and 
the quarrel is one of those which occurred 
when expanding estates came into contact in 
what before had been no-man’s-land, Mr. 
Fowler suggests that the decision here prob- 
ably fixed the county boundary at this point 
in its present shape. Mr. Francis W. 
Reader describes with numerous illustra- 
tions, three of which are coloured plates—the 
paintings discovered on the walls of Bosworth 


House. Wendover. Mr. William’ Brad- 
brooke—who a little disconcerts us by treat- 
ing ‘‘ MISS.” as if it were a singular noun, 
and bv writing of a ‘‘ MSS. Book ’’—sets out 


Browne Willis’s account of the reparation of 
Bletchley Church in 1710, from the MS. pre- 
served in the fire-proof safe at Bletchley 
Rectory. With what zeal and care were 
_ things then done which we now think 
plorable. Mr. Bradbrooke tells us that 
old font then removed was probably of 
twelfth century! Two or three curious 
pressions will be found in this account: thus, 
“the Communion Table standing (in a dinner 
posture) in the middle [of the chancel] ”’; 
‘“New Monions and Stoles’’; ‘‘a cupilo 


which should have supported a Svire contin- 
ued by a great master had not the Exaction 
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deterr’d him by demanding an extravagant 
price.’’ We learn from Mr, E. Clive Rouse 
that the Provost of Eton, Dr. M. R. James, 
has discovered the true interpretation of the 
frescoes in Chalfont St. Giles Church—they 
represent miracles of the Blessed Virgin, ~ 


Two 


From the London Journal, Saturday, Sept- 
ember 18, 1731. 


Hundred Years Ago. 


From Board the Experiment Floating 
Light, fome Time fince moor'd at the 
Nore, for the Guidance of Shipping by 
Night, September 13, 1731. 

SIR 

‘THIS is to defire you to acquaint the Pub- 
lick, That there is now making ready a 

proper Veffel Burden about One Hundred 

fons, to be moor’d here, inftead of this which 
fome think too fmall, and not capable to 
endure the Term of Fourteen Years, (the 

Time the Patent is granted for) as I doubt 

not but this large one will, and will be ready 

by the End of this Month, and anfwer the 


on 


good Intention to the Satisfaction of all 
Navigators; and for encouraging the Under- 
takers, and towards defraying the great 


Expence that has already been, and daily is, 
I have, by Advice of my Friends, left Parch- 
ments at Sam’s and Holland’s Coffee-houfes, 
at the Cuftom-houfe, Jack’s Coffee-houfe at 
Sear Key; Salutation, Swan, Dog and Gun 
Taverns, at Billingigate; Will’s, John’s, 
Tom’s, Lloyd, Jerusalem, Jamaica, Vir- 
ginia and Maryland, Matine. Sword-Blade, 


Penfylvania, Portugal, New-England, and 
the other Coffee-houfes near the Royal 
Exchange; and at Mr. Fayram’s,  Book- 
feller, under the South Entrance of the 
Royal Exchange; for Owners and Com- 


manders at Leifure, to fign their Approba- 
tion and Confent to pay the following Prizes 
each voyage, viz. for all Ships Veffels, 
under 100 Tons, to pay 6d. each; for all 
Ditto from 100 to 200 Tons, 1s. each; and for 
all Ditto, above 200 Tons, 1s. 6d, each. And 
it is hoped this will be thought very mod- 
erate, and readily comply’d with to encour- 
age a further Progrefs of this kind, which is 
extremely defired and wanted at the Wells 
and other Places, Your Friendfhip in this 
will further oblige, 


or 


SIR 
Your very Humble Servant 


ROBERT HAMBLIN. 
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Literary and Historical 


Notes. 
EARLY AUSTRALIAN SURVEYS: 


2ear-ADMIRAL PHitte Parker KING, 
Bre, 
HIS little-known Empire-builder, born at 
Norfolk Island in December, 1793, was 
the son of Captain Philip Gidley King, 
R.N,. Governor of New South Wales. He 
entered the Royal Navy under the auspices 
of Captain ( harles Grant in November, 1807, 
sa volunteer on board Diana. During the 
two following years he twice distinguished 
himself in boat actions. From September, 
1810. he was master’s mate successively of 
Hibernia. Centaur, Cumberland. Adamant, 
Armada, and Culloden, being promoted Lieu- 
tenant of Trident dating 28 Feb., 1814. He 
then served on Elizabeth, flagship of Rear- 
Admiral Fleeming! at Gibraltar. Under 
date 4 Feb., 1817, Lieutenant King received 
instructions 
to survey the unexplored parts of the coast of 
New South Wales |New Holland] from Arn- 
ham Bay, near the west entrance of the Gulf 
f Carpe ntaria westward and southward as far 
as North-west Cape; including the opening or 
leep bay called Van Diemen’s Bay2 and the 
er of islands called Rosemary Islands [of 
Dam pier} . . . the chief motive for your sur- 
vey is to discover whether there be any river 
nm that part of the coast likely to lead to an 
interior navigation into the great continent &c. 
These instructions were later extended to 
the south-west coast. With two master’s 
mates, Frederick Bedwell (Lieut. 7 July, 
1821) and John Septimus Roe (Lieut. 26 
ril, 1822, retired Commander 1864) King 
took passage in the Dick, transport, from 
Gravesend, 17 Feb., reaching Port Jackson 1 
Sept. A cutter named Mermaid (84)T. built 
of teak in India in the previous year, was 
purchased into the service and re-fitted. On 
22 Dec., they sailed from Port Jackson with 
Alan Cunningham, botanist, twelve seamen 
1 Cape Fleeming was named by King on 12 
May 1818 as the north-easternmost extremity 
t Melville Island. Elphinstone reef (Lat. 11° 
lS. Long.. 1310 24’ E.) is reported to be about 
2 miles northward of Cape Fleeming as charted 
see puetralion Pilot, Vol. v., p. 95) (see also 
173, 211, 247). 

é by three Dutch vessels from 
Timor in 1705 and named by them the Great 
Bay of Van Diemen; they sailed in, but did 


hot explore this bay which is 70 miles deep and 
miles broad, 


and two boys. 

On 29 July, after an absence of thirty- 
one weeks and three days, King returned to 
Port Jackson from his first voyage. The 
opening behind Rosemary Island had been 
determined, and the examination of Van 
Diemen Gulf concluded, He lost two anchors 
after rounding N.W. Cape, which had greatly 
hindered the progress of the work; it pre- 
vented the examination of the bottom of Ex- 
mouth Gulf and his landing on Depuch 
Island. He was unable to examine the 
Forestier Archipelago or the coast in the 
vicinity. He carried no surgeon, therefore 
attending to the sick involved for him con- 
siderable additional work. However, he had 
chosen as assistant surveyors two excellent 
officers, to whom he gave due credit. It is 
pleasing to read his opinion that ‘‘ Dampier 
gave a faithful and correct account of this 
coast,’’ also ‘‘ a correct description of Timor 
which he visited in 1699.’’ By March, 1818, 
the coast from North-West Cape to Depuch 
Island (220 miles) off which Jay clusters of 
islands, had been sufficiently explored and 
delineated. Rowley’s shoals were next exam- 
ined, where he determined the position of 
Imperieuse and Clerke’s shoal, and also dis- 
covered the Mermaid’s shoal. On 24 March 
the survey was picked up at Point Braith- 
waite (Lat. 119 46’ S., Long. 133° 56’ F.). 
Macquarie Strait was discovered and passed 
through, and Port Essington was discovered 
towards the end of April. “As a harbour Port 
Essington is equal, if not superior to, any I 
ever saw,’’ etc.—so King writes of this port, 
which he named after Vice-Admiral Sir Wil- 
liam Fssington, K.C.B. King then entered 
Van Diemen Gulf, which he explored. at the 
base of which he discovered the Alligator 
tiver. Up this they ascended 40 miles, and 
completed the examination on 10 May. He 
proceeded next to circumnavigate Melville 
Island, and on the north shore anchored in 
a picturesque bay, which he named Leth- 
bridge; he also named the Madford shoals in 
the vicinity3, 

As he proceeded westward he discovered 
Apsley Strait, and later Bathurst Island 
was rounded, and the southern entrance of 
this strait was recognized. When the Ver- 
non Islands had been examined, a course 
was shaped for Timor for water and _ provi- 
sions; thence he went to Port Jackson, re- 
turning by the same route, past Cape Leen- 
win. In Bass Strait he lost one seaman, 


3 He married Harriet, danghter of Christo- 
| pher Lethbridge of Madford, Cornwall. 
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who died 24 July: and in Bass Strait, Flin- 
ders’ ‘‘ Pyramid *’ was found to be charted 
5 miles too far north. On Dec. 25, 1818, the 
Mermaid cleared Port Jackson with the visit- 
ing Judge on board. and arrived at Hobart 
2 Jan., leaving 10 Jan. and two days later 
entering Macquarie Harbour on the west 
coast of Tasmania, discovered by Kelly of 
the brig Sophia of Hobart. King met this 
discoverer at Macquarie Harbour. He saw 
two flights of black swans; had some little 
intercourse with the natives,4 and, having 
completed the examination of Macquarie 
Harbour and its various anchorages, sailed on 
26 Jan., reaching Hobart on the 29th, re- 
embarking the Judge, and returning to Port 
Jackson 14 Feb. 

The second voyage, which covered thirty- 
five weeks and four days, started from Port 
Jackson on May 8. 1819. Port Macquarie 
Was examined and_ surveved, Lieut. Oxley. 
R.N., the Surveyor-General of the Colony, ac- 
companying the Mermaid in the Lady Nel- 
son. The survey occupied from May 10 to 21, 
when the Lady Nelson parted company. In 
consequence of King’s survev, Port Mac- 
quarie was settled in 1821. King then pro- 
ceeded to make a running survey of the 
channel inside the Barrier Reef to Torres 
Strait. On July 25 he writes: 

Eleven weeks had now elapsed since leaving 
Port Jac on during which time T had been 
able to lay down the different projections of 
the coast and our track within the barrier 
reefs between the Percy Islands and Cape 
York; besides having surveyed Port Macquarie, 
examined Rodds Bay and constructed our boat 
at Endeavour River. 

The attention I was obliged to pay to the 
invalids took up a great deal of my time which 
ought to have been otherwise employed in the 
object of the vovage. Sailors of all other people 
are the most incautious and careless in con- 
tracting illness: but when attacked there are 
none that require more attendance and nurs- 
ing; besides, they were unwilling in the first 
instance, to trust to mv ignorance, until in- 
creasing sickness obliged them, etc. 

As he rounds North-East Cane, he records 
the coincidence that he lost two anchors off 
N.W. Cape and bv now he has again lost 
two anchors—leaving but one. He had been 
supplied with one chain-cable which was 
hopelessly weak. As he worked westward he 
Sere several large latitude discrepancies in 

Captain Flinde rs’ chart. On 4 Aug. he dis- 

4 King’s voyage to Auatreiia, 1818-1822, vol. 
1., p. 155 et sea. For the natives see ‘ The 
Aborigines of Tasmania’ by H. Lingroth 
(Halifax, 1899) 


covered and explored the Liverpool river, 
Leaving South-West Bay, he proceeded to 
Clarence Strait, where he examined Pater. 
son Bay, 16 miles west of Port Darwin—the 
entrance to which port he also delineated but 
did not name—and from here carried the sur. 
vey westward. (Port Darwin was discovered 
9 Sept., 1839, by Commander John Clement 
Wickham’s surveying narty in Beagle’s boats, 
and named after Charles Darwin, who had 
sailed in the vessel when envased. surveying 
South America). Port Keats was discovered 
and examined early in September. On 27 
Sept., 1819, Shey lost William Nickolls, who 
died from a dropsical complaint. Cambridge 
Gulf was discovered towards the end of Sep- 
tember, wherein, on the river Ord, at the 
bottom of this bay, the principal port of 
the Kimberley district named Wyndham is 
now situated, 

From Cape Londonderry, King carried his 
survey as far as Cape Voltaire. over a coast 
broken beyond description, and strewn with 
islands, rocks and shoals. He discovered 
Eclipse Islands, Vansittar Bav. Admiralty 
Gulf, and Port Warrender. On Oct. 16 the 
Mermaid was headed for Timor. — Cock- 
roaches and rats had eaten into casks of both 
provisions and water. From Timor the route 
lay via Cape Leuwin, and by 27 Dec., we 
find King readjusting on Flinders’s chart the 
Lady Julia Percy Island and the land in the 
vicinity east of Cape Nelson, Victoria. He 


reached Port Jackson on 12 Jan., 1820. 


On this voyage King tells us that he had 


made 


a survey of 540 miles of the northern coast " 
addition to the 500 that were previously ex 
amined—[ Besides which he had] made a run- 


ning survey of that portion of the inter- | 
tropical part of the east coast, that is | 


situated between the Percy Isles and 
Torres Strait a distance of 900 miles; the 
detailed survey of which had _ never before 
been made, for Captain Cook merely exammed 
in a cursory manner as he passed up the coast. 
The opportunity, therefore, was not lost of 
making such observation on our voyage as en- 
abled me to give the public a route towards 
Torres Strait infinitely preferable on every 
account to the dangerous navigation without 
the reefs, which has hitherto been chiefly used. 


On the third voyage, shortly after leaving 
Port Jackson, the Mermaid met a_ gale 
which carried away her bowsnrit, necessi- 
tating a return. Mr. James Hunter had 
— the ship as surgeon. She finally 

ailed 14 July. On 27 July she got ashore 
on a ledge off Cape Clinton, but floated of 
with the tide. Proceeding—checking his sur 
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-King rounded Cape York 15 


vey as he went— 
at which 


Aug., and reached Cape Voltaire, 

point the previous year’s survey had termin- 
ated. Montague and York Sounds, and 
Prince Frederick Harbour, Hunter’s and 
Roe’s rivers, Port Nelson and the Coronation 
Islands, Brunswick Bay and Prince Regent 
River were surveyed and named; then, as 


the vessel was becoming more and more un- 


seaworthy, a course was set for Port Jack- 


son via Cape Leeuwin, The Mermaid, after 
a narrow escape from shipwreck, reached 
Botany Bay 4 Dec., having been away 


twenty-five weeks and three days. So bad 
was her condition, that when the copper 
sheathing was removed and the tide rose, she 
instantly filled with water, the iron bolts 
having corroded so excessively. She was re- 
bolted with copper bolts, and became a use- 
ful colonial vessel, 

King writes at p. 405 of his ‘ Narrative,’ 
under date 12 Sept., 1820, whilst in Prince 
Frederick Harbour, 

A steep hill 
named Donkin’s 
the preserved meats: 


near our landing place was 
Hill, after the inventor of 
upon a canister of which 
our party had dined. . . we lately used a 
case that was preserved in 1814, which was 
equally good with some of that packed 1818. 
This was the first time it had been employed 
upon our boats’ excursions, and the results 
fully answered expectation, and it prevented 
that excessive and distressing thirst from 
which, in all other previous expeditions, we 
had suffered so much, 

The temperature on the coast is always ex- 
cessive, and the flies, mosquitoes and sand- 
flies are maddening. Sponging the skin with 
hot water is the best preventive. 

At Nickol Bay, which King discovered and 
named on 4 March, 1818, the nearl-fishing of 
Western Australia was started in modern 


times. A jargon, ‘‘ Nickol Bav.’’ is under- 
stood by most of the coast tribes of the 
region, who are considered to be the lowest 


family of the human race. As a youngster 
in 1889-90, I saw much of the natives on the 
coast between the Dampier Archipelago and 
the de Gray river. Althouch constantly 
visiting their encampments and attending 
their so-called corroborree, I found them 
nothing but harmless; their behaviour de- 
pends almost entirely on the impression 
eer form of the visitors. Their skill with 
the boomerang, kiley or sabre « ricochet (the 
last name is more preferable and more des- 
criptive) is almost uncanny, and their spear- 
heads are works of art. The pearl shells 
near Cossack were about the size of an in- 
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verted soup-plate, and for the most part 
picked up on the uncovered reefs at low- 
water spring-tides, when the sea had run 
out below the horizon. Nature had camou- 
flaged the shell with sea-weed so_ perfectly 
before noticing 
them. 

Captain King states in his sailing direc- 
tions (‘ Narrative,’ Vol. ii. 524) : 

The rise of tide to the westward of Cape Van 
oeeog and particularly to the westward of 
Cape Bougainville appeared to increase: the 
greatest tide we experienced was in the vicinity 
of Buccaneer’s Archipelago; and at the anchor- 


age in Camden Bay the “tide rose thirty-seven 
feet; occasioned probably by the intersected 


nature of the coast. 
The pearl-shell fishing of Monkiimia, on 
the Peron peninsula, Shark Bay, in 1889, 


was for a shell of about three to four inches 
in diameter; these were dredged and placed 
on the beach in heaps to dry, open, and die, 
then boiled in large cauldrons, the animal 
matter leaving the shell almost clean, ready 
for export, and the pearls sinking through 
the animal matter to the bottom of the caul- 
dron. 


Joun A. Rvupert-JONES. 


(To he concluded). 


NOTES ON LONDON BOOKSELLERS 
AND PUBLISHERS, 
1700—1750. 


(See ante pp. 39, 60, 76, 114, 130, 150, 185, 
and 93, 169). 


Matiet, A. He had a shop on Fleet 
Bridge in 1704. 

Mattuus, Samvet, The publisher of Dun- 
ton’s ‘Life and Errors’ (1705). He had 


been established some few years in the west 
end of St. Paul’s Churchyard when the cen- 
tury opened. He was apparently in strait- 
ened circumstances quite frequently, though 
Dunton (i. 220) declares that ‘‘ he made 
great show of trade by continually sending 
out large parcels’; and towards the end of 
the year 1705 he became bankrupt. He died 
soon after, and his widow, who was herself 
the daughter of a bookseller, carried on the 
business and attempted to put it on a stable 
footing. 

Mansy, Ricwarp. He first comes to notice 
on April 21, 1741, when he published from his 
shop on Ludgate Hill ‘‘ A Geographical 
Description of the Coast of the West Indies, 
by Caleb Smith, Esq.’’ | He continued to 


| 
| 
| 
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trade from the same address until a few 
months before his death, which occurred at 
Walthamstow on April 13, 1769. He was 
sueceeded in business by John Pridden, who 


had been his assistant since 1748. Manby 
was Master of the Stationers’ Company in 
1765. 


Mansuip, Samvuet. He was trading at the 
sign of the Ship, against the Royal Ex- 
change, at the beginning of the century, and 
was still there in 1713, though I have found 


no reference to him later. For a_ short 

character sketch, see Dunton i. 206. 
MarsuHatt, He had a shop at the 

Bible in Gracechurch Street in 1700, which 


he was still carrying on as late as 1734, In 
1720 William and Joseph Marshall 
below) advertise in the but there is 
no reason to believe that they were in any way 
connected with John Marshall. 

MARSHALL, JOSEPH. He is noticed by 
Plomer as a bookseller at the Bible in New- 
gate Street, 1707-25. He was a partner with 
his father, Sir William Marshall, who had 
first up his business in 1679. Both 
father and son were still active in 1725. 

MATTHEWS, EmManvet. Of the Bible, in 
Paternoster Row. He was dealing in Bibles, 
prayer-books and other devotional publica- 
tions by 1700. I have traced him until 1724. 
but after that date he is lost to view, Plomer 
loses sight of him after 1717. 

MeCuttocu, A. He also was a dealer in 
religious books, In 1749 he was trading at 
the Bible and Lamb, without Temple Bar, 
and was still in business in 1753. (See Tim- 
perley, p. 687). 

Meap, Danter, Was trading at the Bible 
Hill, 1707-32. 


(see 


press, 


set 


on Snow He seems to have 
specialised in theological works and religious 
tracts. He may be identical with the Mr. 
Mead mentioned by Dunton as a printer. 

Meapows, W. Appears to have opened his 
shop at the Angel in Cornhill a little prior 
to 1720, in which year he published Dennis’s 
‘ The Invader of his Country ’ (a re-working 
of Shakespeare’s ‘ Coriolanus’), and a new 
edition of D’Urfey’s ‘ Pills to Purge Melan- 
choly.’ In both of these ventures he had 
Brotherton (see ante) as a partner. He was 
still publishing in 1742. 

Mears, W. He was made a Freeman of 
the Stationers’ Company on Oct. 6, 1707, and 
shortly afterwards opened a shop at the 
Lamb, without Temple Bar, where he became 
well known as a bookseller and publisher. He 
was still in business in the early part of 


1734, though later in the same vear John 
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Nourse occupied the premises, 

MerpcaLtre, THOMAS. Is included in 
Nichols’s List for 1712. He is probably the 

T. Metealf’’ (ste) who had been trading 
at Red Lion Court since 1694. 

MertGcHan, P. He advertises in 1730 as a 
bookseller at Gray’s Inn Gate Holborn. 
Beyond this I have been unable to ascertain 
anything concerning him, Fle may, perhaps, 
have been a successor to T. Meighan (below), 

Mercuan, T. Was trading in Drury Lane 
in 1719-22. On Jan. 12, 1720, he published, 
in conjunction with Morphew and Mears, 
Theobald’s adaptation of ‘ Richard II.’ He 
is not noticed by Plomer. 

MERREALL, ALEXANDER. He was an old 
established bookseller at the Rose in Bread 
Street at the beginning of the century. He 
was in business till 1712, when he was suc- 
ceeded by his son-in-law, Samuel Sheafe, 

MipwiNter, Danret. He opened his shop at 
the Rose and Crown in St. Paul’s Church- 
yard some years before the beginning of the 
century. For a while he was in partnership 
with T. Leigh (see ante), He was still pub- 
lishing from St. Paul’s Churchyard in 1727, 
though later he moved to Paternoster Row, 
where his son succeeded him after his death 
on June 19, 1757. In his will he left the 
sum of £1,000 to the Stationers’ Company. 
‘on condition of their paying £14 a year to 
the parish of Hornsey and the like sum to 
the parish of St. Faith in London, for the 
purpose of apprenticing from each, two poor 
children (boys or girls) annuallv and to buy 
them some cloaths when they go out. The 
remainder to be applied to the expenses of a 
dinner on the first of December.’’ Details 
of Midwinter’s publications are to be found 
in Nichols i. 109, 425. In 1710 another 
Daniel Midwinter advertises from the Three 
Crowns in St. Paul’s Churchyard. Since the 
elder Midwinter was still at his old premises, 
this was probably the son who later succeeded 
him; on the other hand the sign may be a 
variant of that of Daniel the elder. 

Jonn, He died on Feb. 2, 1784, 
and was, according to Nichols, a bookseller 
at Charing Cross for more than fifty years; 
he must, therefore, have commenced in trade 
before 1734. His early history is obscure, 
but during the mid ’forties he was publish- 
ing in partnership with M. Cooper, and in 
the General Advertiser for Jan. 15, 1746. 
there appears a list of their conjoint publica- 
tions. A contemporary gives the following 
account of a visit to Millan’s shop: 


Last night T penetrated the utmost recesses 
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f Millan’s shop, which, if L may borrow an 
dea from natural history, is encrusted with 
Literature and Curiosities like so many stalac- 
titical exudations. Through a narrow alley, 
hotween piles of books, [ reached a cell, whose 
sides were so completely cased with the same 
supeller, that the fireplace was literally 
enchassée dans la muraille. In this cell sat the 
jeity of the place, at the head of a whist party, 
which was interrupted by my inquiry after 


Dillenius in sheets. ‘The answer was, “ he had 
in sheets or blankets.” ., . I emerged 


this shop, which I consider as a future 
culaneum, where we shall hereafter root 
t many scarce things now rotting on the floor, 


msiderably sunk below the level of the new 
pavement. 

He first came into 
prominence in 1730, when, at the age of 


ntv-three, he established himself near St. 
‘lement’s Church in the Strand, and in the 
same year published Thomson’s ‘ Season’s ’ 
and ‘ Sophonisba.’ A few years later (1736) 
he shifted to Tonson’s old premises in Cather- 
ine Street.) where he remained until his 
vetirement in 1767. He died in the next 
vear, and was buried at Chelsea cemetery. 
liberal to his authors, as well as 
reful in his work, two qualities for which 
earned the respect of Dr. Johnson. ‘‘ He 
iad little pretensions to learning,’’ writes 
386), ‘‘but had a thorough 
mankind, and a nice diserim- 
ination in selecting his counsellors.”’ 
Mitner, J. Was trading at Lincoln’s Inn 
Back Gate, in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, in the 
vear 1720, when he published a small volume 
f essays called ‘ The Records of Love.’ 
Moxckton, Puitip. He had a shop at the 
Star in St. Paul’s Churchyard, 1701-1707. I 
have found no later reference to him. 
Montacu, R. The publisher of ‘ The Life 
and Adventures of Mrs. Christian Davies, 
the British Amazon’ (1741). (See the Lon- 
don Daily Post for Sept. 21 of that year), At 
this date Montagu’s shop was at the Book 
Warehouse, in Wild Street, Drury Lane. 
Montcomery, HuGu. Was trading as a 


He was 


} 
I 


Nichols (iil. 


cnowledge ol 


bookseller in Cornhill when Dunton was 
writing. He was at one time an apprentice 


to Andrew Bell. 
Moors, A. The earliest reference I have 
found to this bookseller is in September, 
1720, when he apparently kept a shop near 
St. Paul’s Churchyard. He was still trading 
there in 1750. 
Morven, Roper, 


He was established as a 


1 In Tonson’s time it was known as Shake- 
speare’s Head, but Millar changed the sign 
to Buchanan Head. 
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geographical publisher at the Atlas in Corn- 
hill before the century opened. I have not 
succeeded in tracing him after October, 1701, 
though Plomer declares that he was still 
in business in 1702. 

Morpuew, Joun. A well-known publisher 
and bookseller during the early part of the 
cighteenth century, with his premises situate 
near Stationers’ Hall. He seems to have 
specialised in the publication of periodicals, 
famous amongst those which he issued being 
the Observator, the Examiner and the 
Tatler, He was certainly well established 
by 1706, for on Oct. 5, of that year he pub- 
lished the first number of the Country Gen- 
Heman’s Courant, and he was still in business 
in 1720. 

Mortiack (or Mortiock), Georce. He 
was probably a relative, perhaps a brother, 
of Henry Mortlock, with whom he was in 
partnership from about 1670 to 1709. He 
was still publishing from the White Hart in 
Westminster Hall in 1717, but by this time 
he was probably working independently. 

MortLock, Henry. He had a shop at the 
Phoenix in St. Paul’s Churchyard by 1660, 
and continued to publish until 1709. After 
this date I have been unable to trace him. 

Mory, E. At the Crown in Stationers’ 
Hall. He published the second edition of 
‘The Northern Worthies’ in 1730. He may 
be identical with the Edward Mory who was 
trading at the Three Bibles in St. Paul’s 
Churchyard, 1695-1699. 

Mortre, Bengsamin. <A celebrated publisher 
of this age. He is first heard of in 1693, 
when he had a shop in Aldersgate. By the 
beginning of the eighteenth century he had 
removed to Fleet Street, where he carried 
on his business until his death on March 12, 
1738, when he was succeeded by Charles Bat- 
hurst. He was one of the principal benefac- 
tors to Bowyer after his fire in 1712, and pub- 
lished several of Swift’s works, amongst them 
‘Gulliver’s Travels.’ 

Mount, Ricuarp, a dealer in nautical 
hooks at the Postern on Tower Hill, had set 
up in 1684, and continued until his death, 
at the age of seventy years, on June 29, 
E22. He was Master of the Stationers’ 
Company, 1717, 1718, 1719. He was suc- 
ceeded in business by his son.2 

Mount, Wititram. He published in 1746 
‘ The Theory of Navigation,’ by James Hodg- 


2 Timperley (p. 627) says his death was 
caused by a horse’s kicking him on London 


Bridge. 
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son, F.R.S. Three times Master of the 
Stationers’ Company (1733, 1734, and 1735), 
and for some time Treasurer to St. Thomas’ 
Hospital, he died on Feb. 22, 1769. 

NewsorouGH, M. Either the son or the 
widow of Thomas Newborough ; succeeded him 
at the Golden Ball in 1707, 

NewsorouGH, Tuomas. Together with 
Henry Rhodes and Elizabeth Harris, he pub- 
lished Jeremy Collier’s ‘ Great Historical 
Dictionary’ in 1701. His place of business 
was then at the Golden Ball in St. Paul’s 
Churchyard. I have not succeeded in trac- 
ing him after 1706, though, according to 
Plomer (op. cit. p. 217) he did not die until 
1707 

Newsury, Joux. Remembered as one of 
the earliest, if not the earliest of printers of 
books for children. He began his career as 
a publisher at Reading in 1740, and four 
vears later moved to London, where he - set 
up in St. Paul’s Churchyard. From his 
shop at the Bible and Sun he not only is- 
sued several well-known magazines and a 
number of books, but also sold patent medi- 
cines. He was the publisher of ‘ The Vicar 
of Wakefield ’ and several other novels popu- 
lar in their day. His death occurred on Dec. 
22, 1767. 

Newman, Hucu. A relative of Dorman 
Newman, who became insolvent in 1694. He 
opened a bookselling business at the King’s 
Arms in the Poultry toward the end of 1691 
or the beginning of 1692. His last publica- 
tion appears in 1703, though by this time 
he had shifted to the sign of the Grass- 
hopper in the Poultry. 

Newton, W. Was publishing from a shop 
near the Pump in Little Britain at the open- 
ing of the century. He is last heard of in 
1711. 

NICHOLSON, JOHN. Was trading at the 
King’s Arms in Little Britain in 1700, and 
continued there till 1715. Dunton, who sold a 
large part of his stock to him when he 
quitted bookselling, gives a long and illumin- 
ating account of him (i. 209). In 1701 he 
co-operated with Midwinter and Leigh to pro- 
duce ‘A Compleate Collection of Voyages 
and Travels’ in two volumes folio, and in 
the press advertisements for this, he offers 
good prices for the MSS. of any similar 
works, 

Nicks, JOHN. The earliest 
have found to this bookseller is in 


reference I 
Decem- 


ber, 1720, when, in conjunction with Knap- 
ton, Tooke, Wilkins and others, he published 
Geographia Classica, or ‘ The Geography of 
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| the Ancients’ Plomer (op. cit, 219) notes a 
publication in 1722. This is as far as [| 
have been able to trace him, 

Nose, Francis. Was trading in St. Mar. 
tin’s Court in 1741 and 1742, though Plomer 
has failed to notice him. According to Nichols 
he also kept a circulating library. but he re. 
tired from business in middle life, as his 
daughter won a prize of £30,000 in a lottery, 
He died at Kentish Town on June 7, 1792. 

Noon, Jonn. Died on Jan. 18, 1763. He 
is first heard of in 1749, when he was in 
business at the White Hart in Cheapside. 
At his death he was living in the Poultry. 

Norris, R. Probably no relation to the 
better known Thomas Norris. He ran a 
business near Temple Bar in 1750. 

Norris, THomas. He kept a noted book- 
selling business at the Looking Glass on Lon- 
don Bridge, which premises he seems to have 
taken about 1695. He combined the trade of 
nautical bookseller with that of a book- 
binder. He was still in business in 1720, but 
during the next year we lose sight of him. 

Nourse, J. Had a shop at the Lamb, 
against Catherine Street in the Strand, by 
1734. (See W. Mears, above). According to 
Nichols, on whose authority I give the date 
of his death as April 24, 1780, 

He was a man of science, particularly in the 
mathematical line, in which department a 
great number of valuable publications were by 
him introduced into the world. He also pub- 
lished a considerable number of French books. 
After the death of Mr. Nourse, the house was 
carried on with indefatigable diligence by Mr. 
Francis Wingrave. 

Nowet, N. He is mentioned by Dunton 
as residing in Duck Lane. ‘‘ He knows books 
extraordinarily  well,’’ Dunton declares 
‘“ which he will sell off as reasonably as any 
man.’’ He retired from business in 1703. 

Nutr, Epwarp. He was publishing from 
the Middle Temple Gate in Fleet Street in 
1715. By 1724 he had shifted to new pre 
mises against the Royal Exchange, where he 
was still carrying on his business in 1736. 

FREDERICK T. Woop. 


(To be continued). 


OOKSELLERS’ ROW, 1680 (See ante p. 
118).—There is a printer’s error in my 
above note. Smith’s Currant Intelligence. 
of 1680, was published by John Smith, of 
Gt. Queen Street, not John ‘‘ Snaith.’”’ John 
Smith was a Norwich man, not related to 
Francis Smith (the elder), who published at 
| the Elephant and Castle in Cornhill, and 
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thus received 

Smith.’ Francis Smith was the publisher 

of Smith’s Protestant Intelligence, of 1681. 
J. G. MuppiIMan. 
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the nickname ‘‘ Elephant | 


HARD MANSFIELD: 
FATHER’S GRAVE AT KENSAL | 
GREEN.—The grave of Moritz Mansfeld | 


(husband of Erminia Rudersdorff and father 
of Richard Mansfield) at Kensal Green Ceme- 
tery. is undated. 

In both Wilstach’s ‘ Richard Mansfield the 
Man and the Actor’ (Chapman and Hall, 
1908), and Winter’s ‘ Life and Art of Rich- 
ard Mansfield,’ 2 vols. (Moffatt. Yard and 
(‘o., 1910), the date is variously given as 
1861 and 1859 respectively. Both, however, 
prove to be wrong. 
the misleading direction: ‘‘ near the entrance 
on the right, and a_ black marble shaft 
marks his grave.’’ After a fruitless search 
both in the grounds and in the records, the 
quest languished until the other day, when 
a further reference to the records discovered 
that Moritz Mansfeld died in October, 1856. 
The entry reads: ‘‘ No. 13466, Sq. 10, Row 
5.” and the grave is near the main entrance 
on the left, under a small grey headstone, in- 
scribed as follows: 


HERE REPOSE 
THE 
MORTAL REMAINS OF 


MORITZ MANSEFELD 
AWAITING THOSE OF HIS OWN LOVING WIFE 


HERMINE MANSFELD 
iretrennt. Doch nicht geschieden 
Erwartet asche die asche. 
Ind geist den geist, 
Zu ewiger, heisersehnter vereinigung. 
Hermine Mansfeld (mother of Richard 
Mansfield) died at Boston, Mass., in 1882, 
and was buried at Mount Auburn, where, 
according to Mr, Winter, her grave, near 
Wisteria Path, is marked bv a boulder of 
rough granite, to which is affixed a bronze 
plate, bearing this inscription: 
Erminta Rupersporrr 


| cess, but much work remains to be done. 
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Readers’ Queries. 
JORTRAITS OF THE DUKE OF WEL- 
LINGTON. — On March 31 last The 
Times published a letter from us asking for 
particulars of authentic portraits of the 
1st Duke of Wellington. Since that date our 
researches have met with considerable suc- 
We 
should be much obliged if any reader could 
supply information as to the present where- 
abouts of any of the following portraits :— 
Beechey.—Painted for Lord Beresford and 
formerly at Bedgebury Park, Kent, also a 
seechey said to have been at Maresfield, 


| Sussex, 


Wilstach, moreover, adds | 


Gérard.—Full-length painted in 1814. 

Dawe.—Painted for Princess Charlotte. 

Lucas.—Formerly in the collection of the 
Duchess of Cambridge. 

Burgess.—Bust, considered by the Duke the 
best done of him. 


Hayter (? John or George).—Miniature 
painted for presentation to the Duke's 
mother in 1821. 

Bauzit or Bauzil.—Signed and dated 


‘“* Madrid 1812.’’ Belonged in 1890 to Alfred 


| Stowe, of Wadham. 


| as after the 
| Raria, 


Also the originals of engravings described 
following artists: Pellegrini, 
Aglio, Burney. Vauthier and 


| L’ Eveque. 


GERALD WELLESLEY, 
JOHN STEEGMANN. 
National Portrait Gallery, 

St. Martin’s Place, London, W.C.2. 
)RENCH MOTTO FOR TABLE CLOCK. 
Can anyone suggest three French 
mottoes, not exceeding nine words, for a 
small table clock? Name of author would be 
appreciated. 


W. P. C. LE. 
RMS OF BROWNE. — The gravestone of 
Richard Winch, soi disant baronet, in 


! Branston Church, Co. Lincoln, bears a shield 


Richard Mansfield, who died at New Lon- | 


don. Conn., in 1907. lies ‘‘in a secluded cor- 
ner of a little cemetery situated almost op- 
posite to the house [‘ Seven Acres ’] in which 
he died, and visible from it.” And Mr. 
Winter continues: ‘‘ Hedges of evergreen en- 
compass the square of earth in which his 


ashes rest, and over it the sea-breeze whis- | 


pers in the trees. and round it all is peace.”’ 
Hucu Hartine. 


‘““ per pale azure & gules an escallop or ”’ for 

Winch, impaling, On a bend a roundle. Rich- 

ard Winch’s wife was Rebecca, daughter of 

Sir Samuel Brown, a judge in the Court of 

Common Pleas. She died 13 May, 1698. 

Samuel Browne was appointed a_ judge, 
| 3 Nov., 1662. 

The sinister coat does not resemble any of 
the usual arms of Brown, but it is like those 
of the Lincolnshire family of Pinchbeeck, 
| Argent, on a bend sable, a bezant. 
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Can any reader say what were the arms of 
Sir Samuel Browne? It is possible that the 
arms on the tombstone were those of another 
member of the Winch family, engraved in 
error. 

iG. 8. 
AITH, HOPE AND CHARITY: EM- 
BLEMS.—What is the earliest date for 
the emblems of the cross, anchor, and heart, 
representing the virtues of faith, hope and 
charity? Hope is described in Hebrews vi. 19 
‘“ which we have as an anchor of the soul.” 
Why should a cross represent faith? Baring 
Gould, in ‘Lives of the Saints,’ mentions 
three virgins of these names, daughters of 
Sophia, honoured on Aug. 1, but discredits 
them as real persons. 


G. SiG. 


OEMS OF THE COUNTESS OF WIN- 
CHILSEA: EARLY TITLE-PAGES.— 
Miss Reynolds, editor of the ‘ Poems of Anne, 
Countess of Winchilsea,’ says of the volume 
of poems published by the Countess herself 
in 1713: ‘‘ There was apparently but one 
edition of this book, yet in the slow process 
of publication two title-pages were used.’’ I 
have collected particulars of three, and 
should be glad to know whether the follow- 
ing list is complete: 

1. Anonymous, bearing the words, ‘‘ writ- 
ten by a Lady,’’ dated 1713. and with a 
wood-cut of two flying cherubs. (No copy in 
the British Museum). 

2. Dated 1713 and the same in all essen- 
tials as the foregoing, except that the words 
‘“ Written by a Lady ”’ are changed to ‘‘Writ- 
ten by the Right Honble. Anne, Countess of 
Winchilsea.’’ (Not mentioned by Miss Rey- 
nolds). 

3. Giving the name of the author as be- 
fore, but omitting the wood-cut and dated 
1714. (I have not seen a conv of this issue, 
but it is described by Miss Reynolds). 

Can any additions be suggested ? 


‘IR RICHARD EMPSON.—Wanted, any 

references to Sir Richard Empson 
(XVI cent.), said to have been son of a sieve- 
maker of Towcester, Co. Northants, and 
information as to his ancestry and descend- 
ants. 


F. P. Bovey. 


ORTRAIT OF R. P. GILLIES.—In the 
Scots Magazine for May, 1815, it is 


stated that in the exhibition of paintings by 
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Scottish artists held in Edinburgh that yeay, 
there was a_ portrait of Robert . Pierce 
Gillies Esq., by W. Nicholson. Can any of 
your readers say where this portrait can now 
be seen, or an engraving of it? 
James 

Braehead, Inveresk, N.B. 
THE MUSEUM (See ante p. 115). — I 

1745 Robert Dodsley, together with Long. 
man, Sewell, Hitch, and Rivington, estab. 
lished a periodical, the Museum, which was 
likewise successful. What are the dates of 
the first and last issues of this? Who were 
the contributors ? Anything about the 
periodical will be interesting. 

PUSSELL FAMILY IN SOMERSET. 

SHIRE.—In two recent publications, (1) 
‘Somersetshire Parson’s Diary,’ (2) a yolume 
by the late Lord Birkenhead, I have seen 
the name of Fussell. I have recently been 
told that about the middle of the last cen- 
tury—or a little earlier—there was a family 
of that name who held land in or near Frome, 
Somersetshire, and Wadbury in the same 
county. I cannot trace the orisin of this 
name in Somerset, and should be glad if 
some of your readers could vive me any in- 
formation as to this branch—origin of name, 
date of arrival in Somerset, lands held. crest 
and arms, if any: also if the name occurs 
in any old pamphlets other than ‘ The Fatal 
Marksman,’ and whether this family is a 
branch of the Coldham-Fussells who 
were land-owners in Hampshire. 


M. 


ICTURE: ‘ENGLAND AND AMER- 
ICA.’ — In the old Crown Hotel at 
Worcester there is a large engraving with 
the above title, and the subject is the visit 
of Queen Victoria to the Arctic ship Reso- 
lute, on Dec. 16, 1856, presumably in the 
London Docks. Her Majesty is shown, 
accompanied by the Prince Consort, on the 
deck of the ship, with a numerous retinue, 
and it is of interest to note that all the 
English visitors are wearing the small side 
whiskers affected by the Prince, while nearly 
all the American officers and sailors are 
bearded, with the exception of their com- 
mander. 

The engraving is by G. Zobel, from a 
painting by W. Simpson, and was published 
by P. and D, Colnaghi on June 7, 1859. 

It would be interesting to ascertain (1) 
Who gave the commission for this picture 
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to be painted? and (2) What is its present 


location ? 
J. LANDFEAR LUCAS. 


The Mount, Northwood, Middlesex. 

SURNAME.—Could any of your 
readers throw any light on the derivation 

of the personal name Smellie? 


Smellie, Smillie, and Smiley are not | 
uncommon in Scotland and in Ireland. 
Smedley is another, but probably the Eng- | 
fish, form. The derivations ‘‘ Small” or 
“Smalley ’? do not seem satisfactory. | 

In only one French Dictionary have I 
noticed a word ‘‘ Smile,’’ meaning a builder 


or a tool for building with, 

As many of the name Smellie have been 
engaged in the building trade, the derivation 
“Smile”? does not seem inappropriate. 

The name is said to have been borne by a 
Huguenot family in London during the seven- 
teenth century, and probably earlier, Is 
there any record of those Huguenot names 
available ? 


ANDS SURNAME.—What is the origin 

of this name? It is said to have been 
given to persons living in the vicinity of 
the sand-dunes in the east of Scotland. This 
is not unlikely, but there may be another 
derivation. 


ITLE WANTED.—Can someone identify 
a work published by Longman, Hurst 


and Rees in 1815 (? in two volumes) contain- 
ing plates of effigies and other remains of 
archaeological interest. I have a plate of 
the effigy in Aston Somerville church drawn | 
by W. Wilson, engraved by R. Rhodes, pub- 
lished as mentioned and the date May, 1815. 
the upper right-hand corner is ‘ vol, II, | 
, 482." Information sent direct would be 
useful. 
Rotanp AUSTIN. 
Public Library, Gloucester. 
ARISH FEAST ON MOVABLE | 
DATES.—The oie of a saint is gener- 
ally reputed to be on the anniversary of the | 
day of his death, or, as the hagiologist would | 
say, the day of his birth into a new life. 
Consequently, practically all feast-days are 
on fixed or sun- -dates. But in Cornwall I 
find feasts celebrated on movable or moon- | 
dates as follow, (1 omit prefix “ St.’’). 
Advent Sunday : Madron Sennen, Tywar- | 
dreath. | 
Ascension Day: Endellion. Ruan Major | 


| ton, 


on the Sunday after, 

Easter Sunday: Whitstone. 

Easter Monday: Helland. 

Low Sunday: Goran. 

Whitsunday : Caraynham, Egloskerry, 
Gennys, Padstow, Sancreed, North Tamar- 
Tremaine, Trevelga. 

Whitsunday, Three weeks after: 

Whit Monday: Gwennap. 

Whit Tuesday: Teath. 

Whit Wednesday: Forrabury. Minster. 

Trinity Sunday: Austell, N. Petherwyn, 

Corpus Christi Day: Penzance. 

Will readers kindly give me instances out- 
side Cornwall of parish feasts or revels held 
on movable dates? Has anvone attempted a 
reason ? 

(Why 
feasts were 
Calendar ?] 

OHN BUNYAN: PORTRAIT.—In_ some 

of the descriptions of Stationers’ Hall 
in London mention is made of a portrait of 
the author of ‘‘ The Pilgrim’s Progress ’’ be- 
ing hung there—but which is not now visible. 
Is anything known of its history? 


Day. 


F. G. DEXTER. 
that these parish 
ordinary Church 


doubt 
by the 


should we 
fixed 


ENGLISH GARDENS. — 
W. tL J.’s interesting query about the 
oldest English trees prompts me to ask a 
question about gardens. I am not thinking 
of the gardens of great houses, or of the 
rich, but of cottage and farm house gardens, 
or at most the garden round an old vicarage 
or rectory—of the former especially. Are 
there any good examples of such known and 
marked which have kept their identity and 
character for a length of time? What are 
the oldest still existing more or 
originally laid out? 


( LDES 


less as 


H. 
NTRODUCTION OF WHITE CEILINGS. 
—At what date were white ceilings first 
eres? into England, and where? Am I 
right in thinking that they were first seen in 
Paris, and at the time of the Regency ? 


U THOR S WANTED.—Who was it that said. 
“all generalisations are false—including 
| this one.” It seems to me to be too charming 
a piece of subtlety for the author to remain 
unacknowledged. 
Percy Sprevmany. 
2. Can any reader oblige me with informa- 
tion as to the authorship of ‘The Oliad’ (1832), 
or of ‘The Mischief of the Muses’ (1847)? 
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Replies. 
THE OLDEST ENGLISH TREES. 
clxi. 173). 


‘HERE is no better gathering of facts 

as to old trees that I know of than can 
be found in Loudon’s ‘ Arboretum,’ even 
though it is nearly a century old. 

The date of planting of many famous trees 
is given, and it would be a most interesting 
research to see if any of those around London 
are yet alive. In this respect I note the 
legend that the Catalpa in Grav’s Inn was 
introduced by Raleigh from Virginia has 
once again raised its head. 

Iwo facts are certain, that Raleigh was 
never in Virginia, and that the Catalpa did 
not reach England till 1726. 

It is about time I suppose, for the com- 
panion myth about Raleigh and the potato 
to appear again ! 

Epwarp A, BuNnyarp. 


In the West Farleigh (nr. Maidstone) 
Parish Register, the planting of five yew 
trees in 1721 and the planting of three in 
1840-1843 are recorded. All these trees are 
ulive and healthy. In the churchyard of 
Uleomb, near Maidstone, there are two 
healthy yews, the largest of which measures 
at 3ft., 35ft. 2in., and the other 26ft. din. 

In Barham Place, near Maidstone, is a 
cedar of Lebanon measuring over 32ft. in 
girth, and in the same parish two giant wych- 
elms, the circumference of the foliage of the 
larger one measuring a little over 500ft. The 
vriter informed the late Mr. Elwes of these 
trees, and he said that, with one possible 
exception, they were the largest trees in that 
respect known to him in Great Britain. 
Near them is a pine, the trunk of which 
measures 19ft. Photographs and measure- 
ments of these trees were deposited by Mr. 
Elwes in the FitzWilliam Museum, Cam- 
bridge. 

Henry Hannen 


In a field about half-a-mile from Hasle- 
mere, Surrey, may be seen a vew-tree of the 
same maximum girth as the Selborne veteran. 
It lacks the stately proportions of the shel- 
tered Selborne tree, but may be older, be- 
cause it is growing on an exposed hill-side. 
It may date from the eleventh century. 

There is a very fine yew in Hamolelon 
churchyard, Surrey. I measured it in 1905. 
The girth at 4 ft. from the ground was 


30ft. This tree is excelled in size by the 
yew in Crowhurst churchyard, Surrey, which 
measures 323ft, in circumference, at 3ft. from 
the ground, An ancient oak in (owdray 
Park, Midhurst, Sussex, measures 39$ft, in 
girth at 4ft. from the ground. On this tree 
during revels on the occasion of Queen Eliza- 
beth’s visit to Cowdray were ‘‘ hanged the 
escutcheons of the noblemen of the shire, 
guarded by a wild man clad in ivy.’’ It is 
still known as Queen Elizabeth’s oak, 
(Another patriarchal oak in Cowdray Park 
is 34ft. 7in. in girth at 18in. from the 
cround; a third one is 28ft. 8ins. in cir. 
cumference at 5 ft. from the ground, Al] 
the trees mentioned above are hollow. but are 
still able to produce more than ‘‘a_ leaf 
or two. E. W. Swanstoy, 
Educational Museum, Haslemere. 


Your querist should consult the thirteen 
General Indexes to ‘ N. and Q.’ (especially 
the First, Seventh and Eighth), where he 
will find clues to much information, already 
printed, on old and historic trees. He will 
also find Boulger’s ‘ Familiar Trees’ (three 
vols.), helpful. 

The Forest of Arden (scene of ‘As You 
Like It’), like the Forest of Dean. Sutton 
Coldfield Chase, Sherwood Forest, and other 


old woods, was once full of ancient giants, | 


but time, and man’s commercial a 
have taken their heavy toll, especially dur- 


ing the great war, until now there are few | 


fine specimens to be seen outside such parks 
as crippling taxation leaves our dwindling 


landed gentry. Generally speaking, War- | 
wickshire owes most of its charm to its 
richly-wooded verdure, but its present 


wealth of trees are mainly elm and ash, since 
it became non-compulsory to plant oaks for 
supply of naval timber. Alscot Park, near 
Stratford-on-Avon, can still show som 
splendid old trees, while Stoneleigh Park, 
Kenilworth, has been noted for ancient oaks 
for centuries. Indeed, a rare tract at the 
British Museum alludes thereto. It is by 
O.B.—entitled ‘ Questions of profitable and 
pleasant concernings, talked of by two olde 
seniors . . . under an oak in Kenelworth 
Parke , . . 1594.’ Stoneleigh formerly had 
several oaks reputed to be about a thousant 
years old. In the grounds surrounding War 
wick Castle stand some very old and larg 
cedars. About fifty years since two of thes 
were cut down and converted’ into bookcase 
for the Castle library. 

Wm. Perry’s ‘ Treatise on Herne’s Oak (i 
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Windsor Great Park) 1867’ describes 
and illustrates that historic example made 
eyer-famous by the ‘ Merry Wives.’ Its 
girth was 29 ft., and its age over 650 years. 
Aldermaston Park, in the same roval 
county, possessed magnificent old trees fifty 
years since, but I have not seen them since 
then. Savernake Forest, Wilts. had then 
some renowned specimens, but I have not 
been there for many years. Yatesbury 


Churchvard, hetween Calne and = Marl- 
borough, owned some gigantic yews,  cen- 
turies old. One was over 20 ft. in girth. 


The most remarkable oak I have yet 
encountered is that at Newland, near Mon- 
mouth. assumed to be about one thousand 
years old, and still vigorous, in fresh shape. 
I taped its vast girth, over 47 ft.; and it 
is referred to by Boulger alse. The hollow 
trunk is about 9 ft. high, and from its 
decayed top rim sprout out a dozen fresh and 
livel: A ladder outside, and inside, 
enables one to sit and enjoy a meal within 
the trunk at a table seating a dozen chairs, 
catered for by the neighbouring inn, This 
unique oak is said to mark the site of a 
dissolved monastery. 


stems. 


Wm. JAGGARD. 


I do hope no one will write of oaks or 
mentioned in Domesday Book. The 
legend never dies, but on the authority of the 
late Dr, J. Horace Round, it has no foun- 
lation. No individual tree is named there, 
n spite of the proud assertions of church- 
wardens, clergy, and local historians, 
R. S. B. 
Consult ‘ Yew-Trees of Great Britain and 
Ireland’ (John Lowe), 1897; ‘ Bradley 
Bibliography,’ i. 296, v., p. xvi.; ‘Trees 
of Great Britain and Ireland’ (Elwes and 
Henry), 1906-13); ‘London Trees’ (A. D. 
Webster), 1920; ‘King Charles’s Pear- 
tree, Doncaster.—Gardener’s Chronicle, 1841, 
p. 53; 1842, p. 40. J. ARDAGH. 


In the garden of the rectory at Houghton- 
le-Spring there is an ancient thorn-tree, sup- 
ported by props and iron bands, but when I 
saw it in the spring of this year in full leaf. 
It is popularly called ‘‘ Bernard Gilpin’s 
thorn,’’ and is supposed to have been planted 
by the famous Protestant apostle of the 
North. who was rector there 1558-83. Gilpin 
certainly rebuilt the rectory and did a great 
deal for its improvement. The tradition that 
he planted the thorn is mentioned in Boyle’s 
‘Comprehensive Guide to Durham,’ 1892. : 
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Surtees in his ‘ History of Durham,’ 1825. 
mentions the beautiful old thorn-trees in the 
rectory garden, but does not mention any con- 
nexion with Bernard Gilpin. 

At Pitchford Hall in Shropshire there is 
an enormous old lime-tree in the branches of 
which is a summer-house dating from the 
seventeenth century, The tree must have 
been well-grown before the summer-house 
could be built. The place was visited by the 


Archeological Institute in 1928. 
M. H. 


There are several very old yew-trees at 
Fountains Abbey. It is stated that the 
monks while building the abbey camped 
under those trees. 

I have also seen what is said to be one of 
the largest and oldest cedar-trees in Eng- 
land. It is close to Addington Palace, near 
(‘roydon, which used to be one of the resi- 
dences of the Archbishops of Canterbury. 


Dopps. 


A. S. FE. ACKERMANN. 


WILKES AND THE NORTH BRITON 
(clxi. 165).—I have a copy of: 

The NORTH BRITON from No. 1 to 
No. xtvi, inclusive | with | Several useful & 
Explanatory NOTES, not printed in any 
former Edition | to which is added | a copious 
INDEX to every NAME and ARTICLE. 
CORRECTED AND REVISED BY A FRIEND TO 


CIVIL AND RELIGIOUS LIBERTY. 
[Price Five Shillings unbound, Six Shillings 
bound.] 

Same dedication as at ante p. 166; size 
ahout demy 8vo. ; 332 pp. and 8 pp. of index. 
On p. 332, ‘ End of the First Volume.’’ No 
publisher’s or printer’s name. P: 308. 
John Earl of Bute resigned on the Friday 
following. 

John Earl of Bute was made first Commis- 
sioner of the Treasury. May 29, 1762. 

On the same day the first number of the 
Briton was published. No. 1 is dated June 5, 
1762. 

The first number of the Auditor was pub- 
lished June 10, 1762, The last number of 
the Auditor was published Feb. 8, 1763. 

The last number of the Briton was pub- 
lished Feb. 12, 1763. 

Lord Bute resigned April 8, 1763. 

P. 303, A | North Briton Extraordinary’ 
which was printed. but never published 
Thursday April 7, 1763.’ 

P, 316 at bottom, ‘“‘A Frag.’’ Then ‘‘ Numb. 
xLy, 4 pp.’’ in very small type, not pagin- 
ated. 

P. 321. ‘‘ A | Fragment, | which it is said, 
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was found in the pocket of one of the 
printers, who were apprehended by the King’s 
Messengers, supposed to have been intended 
for No. 46 of The North Briton, | To be pub- 
lished on the following Saturday April 30, 
1763.’’ Then follows Numb, Satur- 
day, Nov. 12, 1763.’’ 
12, Lindfield Gardens, N.W.3. J+ M. 


I wonder if Ruopon, as a student of the 
Wilkes affair, can help me over this. Henry 
Sabine, of Chester, printer, sometime con- 
ductor and editor of the Chester Courant 
newspaper, is stated by Timperley to have 
been one of the fourteen journeymen prin- 
ters arrested for printing No, xLv of Wilkes’s 
North Briton, published on 23 April, 1763. 
Timperley says the printers brought an 
action against Nathan Carrington and R. 
Blackmore, King’s messengers, for false im- 
prisonment, and received compensation. 
Sabine died in August, 1800, in or near 
Shrewsbury. Who were the fourteen prin- 
ters, and where is their own account of their 
arrest and their subsequent legal proceedings ? 
For whom were they working? 


[XSCRIPTION AT BARKSTON (clxi. 83, 

123, 138). — The caution with which 
Pror. Bensty propounds his conjecture is as 
characteristic as its attractive ingenuity, 
and the aptness of the parallel adduced from 
his encyclopedic storehouse, Alas, there is 
not space to insert crEATVRA, I am inclined 
to wonder whether the archetype was ‘‘ Lex et 
natura, haec Christi simulacra futuri,’”’ an 


anticipation of Tennyson’s ‘‘ Christ that is | 


to be,’’? afterwards mutilated for the intru- 
sion of a rhyme. The repetition of -vRa cer- 
tainly suggests a rhyming hexameter. But 
the Rector of Barkston, unconvinced on this 
point, would make xPps an ornamental centre- 
piece, and the inscription a definition of Jaw 
and nature as ‘‘ images ”’ of Him Who is the 
Truth. He justly criticizes my ‘‘ simulatio ”’ 
as calling our Lord a ‘‘ pretence,’’ and rightly 
prefers ‘“‘simulacra’’ as applied to law and 
nature. I can only plead in justification of 
my daring that the unpleasant ‘‘ simulatio ”’ 
is rendered tolerable by the oxymoron 
““pura’’: “a holy counterfeit’? is a divine 
antitype. 
W. E. B. 

COURT, CHARING CROSS 

(clxi. 175).—Craggs’s Court (not Cragg’s 
Court), a cul-de-sac at the top of Whitehall 
on the eastern side, was built in 1702. It 
is said to have been so called after the 
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father of the notorious Secretary  Craggs, 
(who was interested in the South Sea Bubble 
scheme, and was a friend of Pope, and of 
Gay), but it is by no means certain that 
Craggs was its godfather. In spite of all 
the odium that attached to him, Craggs was 
buried in the Abbey, and his friend Pope 
wrote his epitaph, in which occurs the fol. 
lowing line: 

Who broke no promise, served no private end, 
—a curious commentary on his connection 
with the South Sea Bubble. Craggs’s Court 
did not very long retain that name, as in 
Horace Walpole’s letters we find it men- 
tioned as Craig’s Court. 

This Court has some interesting associa- 
tions, The West End office of the Sun Fire 
Office stood here in 1726, and at its corner 
was Woodfall’s, the printer of the Public 
Advertiser, and the ‘ Letters of Junius.’ 

The Westminster Paving Act of 1762 (our 
first great metropolitan street reform) was 
hastened by an accident which happened to 
Speaker Onslow’s carriage in passing through 
the narrow entrance to Craig’s Court. The 
notorious Teresa Constantia Philips was 
living here when published her 
‘Memoirs’ in 1748-49; and here was George 
Romney’s first London residence in 1763. In 
Craig’s Court the Society of Arts met in 
1755. At No. 1 were the offices of Cox and 
Greenwood (afterwards Cox and Co.), the 
largest Army Agents in the kingdom. In 
the south-east corner of Craig’s Court was 
Harrington House, the town mansion of the 
Karls of Harrington. Here lived Maria 
Foote, the famous actress, who married the 


4th Earl in 1831, and died in 1867. Of 
this typical eighteenth-century house I 


believe the front (or at any rate a part of 
it), still survives. 


W. Courtnopre Forman. 


This is the correct name of Craig’s Court, 
on the N. side of old Scotland Yard, Built 
in 1702, it is called either after the father 
of Secretary Craggs or some other member of 
the Craig, Cragg, or Craggs family. No. 1 
was Cox and Greenwood, the Army agency, 
afterwards at 16, Charing Cross. 

Harrington House, the last private man- 
sion in Whitehall, built in the reign of 
Queen Anne, was in this Court. Its gar- 
den contained an old tree, to which the 
owners attached great importance, The 
house was part of ‘‘ Cox’s’’ during the war, 


and was afterwards the Whitehall telephone 
There is a fine picture of the 


exchange. 
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old house in The Times, 30 Nov., 1926. 
J. ARDAGH. 


at. JOHN’S HOSPITAL AT BRIDGE- 
WATER (clix. 369, 409; clx. 14, 68, s.v. 
‘Bovey Tracy, Devonshire’).—In the Exe- 
ter City Muniment Room is preserved the 
Cartulary of ‘‘ St. John’s Hospital within 
the East Gate of Exeter’? (founded by 
1225). This is considered to have been 
penned (for the most part) in the reign of 
Henry VI, though many of the documents 
copied into it were of much earlier date. 
Herein (fol. 78 d.), I find the statement that 
the Brethren of St. John’s Hospital [Exeter | 
are of the Rule of St. Augustine, and have 
leave given them to visit the Hospital of St. 
John of Bridgewater, which is of the same 
Rule. 
ErHet LeEGA-WEEKES. 

Exeter, 


AN ITALIAN LADY TRANSLATOR OF 
4 LOCKE (clxi. 174). Clement XIV’s 
letter was addressed to Madame B—— of 
Venice. Nothing appears to be known of 
her, but she has been compared to a lady of 
Perugia, the Marchesa Florenzi, afterwards 
Madame Waddington, who published a 
translation of Schelling’s Bruno in the fol- 
lowing century. 

It should not be forgotten that the letters 
of Clement XIV are one of the literary mys- 
tifications of the period that produced Mac- 
pherson and the Poems of Ossian. It has 
often been asserted thai they are not genu- 
ine. They were published shortly after the 
Pope’s death in the form of a French trans- 
lation by the Marquis Caraccioli, an indus- 
trious scribbler who is somewhat vague when 
he proceeds to describe the way in which 
he obtained the originals. Some, he tells us, 
came from a worthy ecclesiastic, others from 
friends of the dead Pope; others from a per- 
son who held a distinguished position ; others 
from an archbishop, respectable from every 
point of view. However, he does at last 
mention by name a bishop and an abbot who 
contributed to the collection. Those who hold 
that the letters are fabricated will not trouble 
themselves very much about the identity of 
Madame B—— of Venice, who, like’ the 
translator, may never have existed. 

But there are sober critics who maintain 
that most of the letters are genuine. Some 
of them were addressed to well-known people, 
who could easily have denied having received 
them. They have as a rule the stamp of pal- 
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pable authenticity; if there are fabrications 
and interpolations, it is easy to detect them. 
Moreover, the collection bears a strong re- 
semblance to letters that were undoubtedly 
written by the Pope to Madame Louise, the 
daughter of Louis XV, who became a nun. 
Nor is it incumbent on us to suspect the 
existence of a romantic friendship between 
the future Pope and Madame B. She merely 
asked a Professor of Philosophy for his opin- 
ion on a work, in which she had managed 
to render Locke’s philosophy in language of 
poetic charm. Probably her translation was 
never given to the world. At any rate in 
1920 Carletti published a list of the Italian 
translations of the ‘ Essay concerning the 
Human Understanding,’ and the name of 
Madame B—— is not there, 


T. Percy ARMSTRONG. 


GYLES (GILES) (clxi. 158, 192). 

The expression ‘‘ My Lady the Kyng’s 
Gramother’’ could only have been used, 
I think, in the fifteenth century. during the 
first part of the reign of Henry V, that is 
to say, from 1413 to 1419. Henry V’s mother 
was Mary de Bohun, who died before 1413. 
She was the second daughter of Humphrey 
de Bohun (d. 1372), the last Earl of Here- 
ford (‘ D.N.B.,’ xxvi. 43 a). The Countess 
of Hereford, Henry V’s grandmother, was 
Joan of Arundel, so called because she was 
the daughter of Richard Fitzalan, Earl of 
Arundel (d. 1376, ‘ D.N.B.,’ xix. 97 b). This 
lady, according to Dugdale (‘ Baronage of 
England,’ 1675, i. 187), ‘‘in her widowhood, 
was a special Benefactoress to the Abbey of 
Walden. Moreover, continuing a Widow, 
she spent a great part of her time there 
in the Church, exercising her self in devout 
Prayers and Meditations And departing this 
life 7 Id. Apr, An, 1419 (7 Hen. V) was 
buried near her Husband in the same Abbey 
of Walden.”’ 

In the case of the other fifteenth century 
kings it seems that their grandmothers died 
before the kings came to the throne. The 
paternal grandmother of Henrv IV_ (1399- 
1413), Philippa of Hainault, died in 1369; 
his maternal grandmother, Isabel, daughter 
of Henry, Lord Beaumont (‘D.N.B.,’ xxvi. 
105 b) predeceased her husband, Henry, first 
Duke of Lancaster—at least. so I presume 
from the silence of Dugdale (‘ Baronage,’ i. 
789 b). 

Henry V’s paternal grandmother, Blanche 
of Lancaster, died not later than 1372. 

The paternal grandmother of Henry VI 
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(1422-61), Mary de Bohun, died before 1413; 
his maternal grandmother was Isabel of 
Bavaria, wife of Charles VI of France. 
The paternal grandmother of Edward IV 
(1461-83) was Anne Mortimer, daughter of 
Roger (VI) de Mortimer, and she died be- 


fore 1415 (‘ D.N.B.,’ xlvili. 175 b). His 
maternal grandmother, Joan Beaufort, 


daughter of John of Gaunt and Katharine 
ile il widow of gee Robert Ferrers, died 
in 1440. (‘D.N.B., 277). 

The ict reign of E vl ard V (1483) is per- 
haps negligible. I have not ascertained 


when his grandmothers died; they were 
Cecily Neville, daughter of Ralph Neville, 
first Earl of Westmorland (paternal), and 


Jaquetta, Duchess of Bedford (maternal). 

Richard III (1483-5) had the same grand- 
mothers as Edward IV. 

The paternal grandmother of Henry VII 
(1485-1509), Katharine of France, widow of 
Henry V, died in 1437. I have not ascer- 
tained the date of the death of his maternal 
grandmother, Margaret, widow of Sir Oliver 
St. John, heiress to Sir J. Beauchamp of 


Blets(h)o (‘D.N.B.,’ 1. 150), 


L. R. M. Stracway. 
Birmingham University. 


LD SONG (clxi. 13, 125, 138, 159). — The 
verse which my nurse, who belonged to 


Shotley Bridge, Durham County. taught me 
about 1890, was: 


My mother said, that I never should 
Play with the gipsies in the wood; 
The wood is dark, the grass is green; 
Here comes Sally with a tambourine, 


We used to dance the polka to the lively 
tune. Walter de | a Mare, in his anthology, 
‘Come Hither,’ p. 532 (1923 edition) says: 


The following | ve rsion of an old game rhyme 
(with its rare ‘wood ”) first met my eye by 
the kindness of a friend, Mrs. Lyon: 


My Mother said that I never should 

Play with the gipsies in the wood, 

The wood was dark; the grass was green; 

In came Sally with a tambourine. 

I went to the sea—no ship to get across: 

I paid ten shillings for a blind white horse; 

I up on his hack “and was off in a crack, 

Sally, tell my Mother I shall never come 
back. 


In ‘Street Games of North Shields Chil- 
dren,’ collected by Madge and Robert King 


and privately printed at the Priory Press, 
Tynemouth, 1926, there is a long version of 
a clapping game similar to that given at 
ante p. 138:— 
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Hot cross bun, hot cross bun, 
(ne a penny, two a penny, hot cross bun, 
Missis Brown 
Went to town, 
Riding on a pony: 
When she came back 
She took off her hat 
And gave it to Miss Maloney. 
Where have you been 
All this time? 
Down the valley 
Courting Sally, 
Sally courting me. 


My Mother says that IT never should 
Play with the gipsies in the wood ; 
They are black; the grass is green; 


Here Sally with her 
Tambourine 
Tambourine 
Here comes Sally with her tambourine. 


M. H. Dopps. 


Ciateshead. 


comes 


Home House, Low Fell, 


ANE AUSTEN, A * VICTORIAN” 
NOVELIST (elxi. 146,s.v. ‘Memorabilia.’) 
— The editor here refers to Examination 


papers for Associate Membership of the As 
sociated Booksellers of Great Britain and 
Ireland in which candidates were required 
to place seventeen authors, including Jane 
Austen and Sir Walter Scott, in one of four 
classes—1, Elizabethan; 2, Eighteenth Cen- 
tury; 3, Victorian; 4, Contemporary; and 
naturally asks how can the two novelists 
named be put into any of these classes? But 
the answer, as far as Jane Austen is con- 
cerned, is unfortunately, ‘‘ Victorian.’ In 
numerous booksellers’ catalogues her books 
are placed under the heading ‘ Victorian 
novels,’ ‘early Victorian novels,’ or ‘ charm- 
ing early Victorian novels,’ regardless of the 
fact that she died twenty vears before (ueen 
Victoria came to the throne. 

M. H. Doppbs. 


House, Low Fell, Gateshead. 


HE DEVIL’S ARROWS AND THE ST. 
DUZEC MENHIR (clxi. 65, 124. 176). 

— Mr. Warktns is quite mistaken, when, 
in his remarks on Robin Hood’s stone at 
Allerton, Liverpool, he states that the stone 
circle called the Calder Stones is now . 
moved or destroyed. The facts are quite dif- 
ferent, for, since 1848, the stones have been 
enclosed within a wall and iron railings, and 
since 1902 the enclosure has been under the 
control of the Corporation of Liverpool. 
Perhaps I may refer to the account given 
in my ‘ History of Allerton ’ (1911). especi- 
ally as I also give there some good photo- 
g1 raphs of Robin Hood’s stone, including one 
of the base markings which were unearthed 
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then and photographed for me, The evi- 
dence that this stone was once one of the 
alderstones is quite inconclusive, and I do 
not credit this view. Recently this stone has 
heen moved elsewhere and railed in, but the 
exact old site is recorded. (See Vol. 80 
Trans. Hist. Soc. Lanes. and Chesh., p. 226). 
It is significant that the field where it stood 
was called the Stone Hey in 1771, some years 
iefore the supposed removal from the Calder 
stones’ site, Some theories about the origin 
of Robin Hood’s stone are noted in my book, 
but none seems to fit the case. 


R. 8. B. 


\ AJOR-GENERAL SIR LORENZO 
Mt MOORE, 35th FOOT (clxi. 174). — Ac- 
cording to Burke, ‘ Landed Gentry ’ (1846), 
p. 231, ete., he was of the Battle-Axe 
Guards, and a son of William Moore, of Tin- 
raheen, Co. Wexford. 
married the Rt, Hon. Geo, Ogle, of Belle- 
vue, Wexford, and his sister Alicia married 
Wm. Clifford (b. 1722). He was K.C.H. and 
(.B. His eldest daughter, Eliza Sophia 
Theresa Henrietta, married the Rev. Samuel 
Lysons, of Hempstead Court, Gloucs., the 


son of Daniel Lysons, the topographer and — 


antiquary. R. S. B. 
WILGEFORTIS: BIBLIOGRAPHY 
(clxi. 174). — There is a good deal of 


information about this lady in Dr, M. R. 
James’s ‘ Suffolk and Norfolk ’ (Dent, 1930), 
pp. 132, 153, etc. I have also printed all I 
could find about her in my (St. Katharine’s, 
Southbourne) parish magazine, passim, 
during the last twenty years. 

She is also known as St. Uncumber, Ont- 
kommeren, Liberata, Livrade, etc. She is 
represented in art as a crucified woman with 
a crown, a beard, and often a nigtail, 

The incumbent ot Worstead, in Norfolk, 
could probably help with a bibliography. 

Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


See Lina Kckenstein, ‘Woman under 
Monasticism, Chapters on Saint-lore and 
Convent Life between a.p, 500 and a.p. 1500’ 
(Cambridge University Press 1896), pp. 35-38 
and p. 43. A number of references are given 
here, all to foreign works except the follow- 
ing: 

H. Ellis, ‘ Original Letters,’ series iii, 
vol. ili, p. 194, quotes Michael Woddes, ‘ Dia- 
logues,’ 1554:—‘‘if a wife were weary of 
her husband she offered Otes at Poules (St. 
Paul’s) at London to St. Uncumber.”’ 

M. H. Donps. 


His sister Elizabeth | 
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QUERIES. 


¥ BITING THE GERMINES ” (clxi. 174). 

On its face, and with no context to 
guide, one assumes this phrase to apply to 
the term in common use, from two to three 
centuries since, for newly-planted trees or 
stems, viz.—‘‘ germins’”’ or ‘‘ germens’’— 
otherwise, fresh germinations, | Apparently 
the offence charged was nipping or cutting 
off the tops of freshly-sown trees or plants, 
thus killing them. 

Coke on Littleton, 1628, says:—‘‘ If the 
tenant cut down timber trees or suffer the 
young Germins to be destroyed .. .”’ 

Scroggs on Court Leet, 1714, remarks :— 
“Tf he destroy the young Germins or stub 
up the same by the roots es 

Wm. JAGGARD, 
if ERALDIC QUERY (clxi. 174), — I am 
unable to trace the arms as described by 
your correspondent, the difficulty being the 
chevron ‘‘sable.’”’ I suggest they might be 
meant for the arms of the family of Ser- 


geant, Co. Gloucester; viz., Argent, a chev- 


ron ermines between three dolphins. naiant 
embowed gules. 

The arms of Sargeaunt of Michel-Dean, 
Co, Gloucester, are—Argent, a chevron be- 
tween three dolphins sable. Argent, a chev- 
ron between three dolphins embowed sable, 
are the arms of Sargant or Sergeant, Co. 
Stafford. There are a number of families 
whose arms are a chevron between three dol- 
phins which have the field and charges of 
various metals and tinctures, but all the Ser- 
geants (spelt in different ways) I have been 
able to trace who have a chevron, have the 
field, argent. 

The Coulstons of St. Ives, Co. Huntingdon, 
also have the field argent, but the chevron 
is engrailed gules and the dolnhins sable. 

Thomas Moule, in ‘ Heraldrv of Fish,’ 
1842, p. 31, gives for Sir John Rainwell, 
Lord Mayor of London in 1426 a chevron 
between three dolphins embowed, but he does 
not mention any tinctures. 


EGACY SERMONS (clx. 460; elxi. 17, 34, 
50, 89, 140). — ‘‘ Francis Callaghan, a 
wine merchant in [the city of] Durham, by 
will dated 1675, left £4 ner annum to the 
Lecturer of St. Nicholas Church in that city, 
on condition of preaching a sermon on the 
anniversary of his burial (25 February)’. 
Surtees’ ‘ History of Durham,’ iv. (2) (1840), 

50. 

J. W. Fawcett. 
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The Library. 


Hamlet. A Study 
By A. J. A. 


versity Press. 
\ R. Waldock’s purpose is to bring us back 
MM from criticism of ‘ Hamlet ’ to ‘ Hamlet ’ 
itself; and, again, from ‘ Hamlet’ read and 
pored over by the imagination alone, to 
‘Hamlet’ on the boards and in the impres- 


in Critical Method. 
W aldock. 
5s. net), 


sions made during the acting and left when | 


This is surely a sound pvro- 
ceeding. There is no difficulty in showing 
that even such famous 
Hamlet’s character as those of Goethe and 
Coleridge preserve their consistency by vir- 
tually ignoring plainly declared elements in 
it; that Bradley’s refined and _ penetrating 
analysis, when confronted with the actual 
play, betrays discrepancies: still more, that 
attempts to explain Hamlet in terms of 
pehycho-analysis and find an Oedipus complex 
at the heart of the play, or, again, to re- 
duce the problem to, virtually the discovery 
of a workmanlike method of dealing with 
delay (inherent in the plot) do not work 
out satisfactorily. Mr. Waldock devotes a 
whole chapter to ‘ the Nature of ‘‘ Delay,’’’ 
and this, for his purpose of stimulating to 
a revision of critical methods. is perhaps the 
best chapter of the book. It illustrates what 
is one of his main contentions, that events 
and the time-factor in a play are not to be 
estimated as they are estimated in real life. 
His conclusions, after he has made us 
carefully consider the import especially of the 
first soliloquy, of the prayer scene, of Ham- 
let’s occasional brutalities and of the solilo- 
quy in Act IV, regard the structure of the 
play rather than the character of Hamlet. 
He acquiesces in something of insoluble mys- 
tery in Hamlet himself, and in an “ eter- 
nal piquancy of imperfection ” in the play, 
laying, though, 
the shock and disgust which finds expression 
in the first soliloquy. He does not give much 
weight, scarcely indeed discusses, one factor 
which, we think, other critics too have 
passed over too lightly—Hamlet’s frequent 
pre-occupation with death merely as death. 
It might, perhaps, be argued at least as 
plausibly as some other theories have been 
argued, that an acute sense of mortality can 
be a most powerful source of inhibition, and 


the play is over, 


Printed by The Bucks Free Press, Ltd., at 
the County ef Bucks. and 


(Cambridge Uni- | 


much stress on the effect of | 


published at 14. Burleigh Street. 
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was so in Hamlet. The advocates of thi 
Ocdipus-complex wish us to believe thag 
Shakespeare transferred to Hamlet something 
of his own psychology. With very mucy 
greater reason might the like be said com 
cerning, not exactly the fear, but the abidl 
ing consciousness of the fact, of death. 

Mr. Waldock’s line of studv—both corre 
tive and fruitful we believe it to be—might 
well include a systematic examination @ 
what remains to us of actors’ conceptions of 
Hamlet and their views both on his made 
ness, real or feigned, and on the other diffi 
culties presented by the part. 


interpretations of | 


A Directory of Ceremonial, Part I. (Ox 
ford University Press for the Alcuin Club 
3s.). 


T published in 1921, this Directory hag 
proved so useful that we now have if 
before us in its third edition, In the Prefaeg 
the compilers point out that, while nothing 
has been inserted from mere love of anti: 
quarianism, they have followed first, cus 
toms which have accompanied the use of thé 
Prayer Book since its introduction—except 
when these were due to ignorance or slack 
ness; and then, practices of older date which 
were familiar to the compilers of the Prayer 
Book, having been derived from ancient use 
established at different centres this 
country. This third edition further takes 
into consideration directions contained in the 
1928 Prayer Book. Here and there, on quite 
minor points, a recommendation will be 
found, which goes counter to general and 
pretty well established usage. To take one 
example, we are told that the best place 
for the Office Hymn both at Matins and 
Evensong is immediately before the Psalms. 
This is only worth noting in so far as such 
refusals to accept modern custom seem illog: 
ical when custom is for the most part the 
ground of the various recommendations. The 
manual should be of interest to lay folk as 
well as to the clergy. 


NoTIceEs TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


ANGLO-AUSTRALIAN requests Mr. HENRY Batt 
son to be so kind as to give him the names of 
Editor and Publisher of Aust. Hist. Rec. (se 
ante p. 177) and would be grateful for any it 
formation about this publication. Address, ¢/0 
“N. and Q.’ 
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